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GOWUWVwTUCGCAWULOWS. 
DISEASE IN HORSES, 


Tuomas G, Frssenven, Esq.—As there were many 
opinions respecting the late epidemic which proved so fa- 
tal to horses, I addressed a line to Dr. Peck of Foxbor- 
ough, a gentleman of sound judgment, and an accurate 
observer of facts, and who had lost a valuable horse by 
the complaint, requesting him to give me his opinion res- 
pecting the disease, and the proper treatment to be pur- 
sued, and to make such remarks as he thought proper. — 
The following is a copy of his answer. Should you think 
it will be useful to the public, you are at liberty to give 
it a place in that depository of useful knowledge, the New 
England Farmer. 

Your obd’t servaut, 


Mansfield, Jan. 1832. R. GREEN. 


Foxborough, Nov. 8, 1831. 

Sir—Numerous professional duties have delay- 
ed a compliance with your request, much -longer 
than was expected, when it was received. The 
demands of friendship, and the benevolence of the 
object forbid me to hesitate in giving you my views 
respecting the epidemic, which has effected so 
great a loss of property, inflicted so much suffer- 
ing, and oceasioned death in so many instances in 
that noble race of animals, the horse. It is not, 
however, without embarrassment and diffidence of 
opinion created by the novelty of the subject, and 
increased by the want of leisure, and the means to 
ascertain what is already made public in books on 
veterinary medicine. 


I might also mention, that checking her up appear- 
ed to cause pain and very much retarded her mo- 
tion. On my return home in the latter part of the 
evening, I experienced great difficulty in keeping 
her in the road, on account of an obstinate and 
constant tendency to the left, that required a strong 
effort to counteract. She could scarcely be urged 
out of the walk, and it was perfectly evident that 
she was laboring under some alarming disease, — 
I now made a careful examination and found the 
whole surface of the body cold and tremulous, 
countenance dull and listless, a leaning and step- 
‘Ding to the left, with so much appearance of gen- 
eral weakness, as to induce the fear that she would 
all in the harness. With much ado I got home, 
which was then but a short distance. She how- 
ever grew worse very fast, and when she arrived 
lome, did not recognise her ownstable. Sh> was 
row well rubbed and a gallon of blood taken from 
te neck. While this was doing, and afterwards, 
sie often kicked violently with her left foot. About 
Ii, P. M. I was called from home and did not re- 
turn till next day about 2 P. M., when she was 
cbwn and incapable of rising. She was left in the 
ewe of a farrier who had bled her again and given 
her several cathartic medicines without effect. 
Sle lay stretched out upon the floor with her head 
driwn back and the muscles of the neck, abdomen, 
ard limbs frequently convulsed. At short inter- 
vids she would revive, or attempt to get up, but 
euld only get upon her hind feet, for her fore 
:gs appeared to be completely paralyzed. She 
vould, however, make a powerful exertion to rise 








My opinions will be founded principally upon{forwards, and throw herself several feet ahead 
7 | I I . } ’ ’ 
the disease, as it occurred in the mare I lost in|without regarding anything that might be in her 


September last. 


A concise history of this case | way. 


No material alteration took place till next 


will afford you the best means of judging of their morning, except a gradual diminution of strength 


correctness and prevent the necessity of introduc- 
ing detached portions by the way of explanation. 
On the 7th of September my boy took her from 
the pasture a little before sunset and harnessed her 
in the sulkey. While standing at the door, I ob- 
served she slavered freely and was stupid and 
downeast, in her appearance. I discovered that 
she was loath to go faster than the walk, and al- 
though repeatedly urged forward by the whip, 
would shortly resume the walk. 
on ascending a hill, she stopped for a moment, as 


and exertion. In the morning she commenced 
moving her legs backwards and forwards, was gen- 
erally convulsed and apparently in the greatest dis- 
tress. This state of things continued till 9 A. M. 
when she expired. 

From the first appearance of illness, her fore 
legs were disproportionally affected. The retina 
retained its sensibility to the last; it did not how- 
ever, appear to communicate any impression to 


Once or twice \the brain. 


Examination one hour after death—The cavity 


if fatigued, or in pain, and several times in descend-|jof the chest and abdomen were opened and each 
ing small pitches she appeared in great danger of|viscus carefully examined: no disease was discoy- 
falling from the very bungling manner of using|ered except a slight inflammation of the mucous 


her fore feet. 
She had been turned to grass for a few weeks 
to recover from an injury of one of ber limbs, and 


tomed. This change in her living and want of exer- 
cise, I thought at first might account for her lack 
of spirit and activity, as well as for the awkward- 
ness of her gait. I therefore continued my ride 
without discovering anything farther till the latter 
part of the evening, except that whenever the whip 
was applied, a distinct interval was obvious be- 
tween the time it struck her and the time she per- 
ceived the blow. When she did perceive it, the 
effect was greater than was expected, for she start- 
ed off as if surprise had been added to the usual ef- 
feets of the lash. This singular phenomenon I 





observed several times in the course of the evening. 


surface of the urinary bladder, which probably re- 
sulted from a retention of urine. 

The vessels of the brain were remarkably turgid 
and between the pia mater and arachnoid mem- 
brane, numerous small collections of water were 
found in the depressions upon the surface of the brain. 
The water in the ventricles did not not much ex- 
ceed half a gill. The cerebellum was surrounded 
with water inclosed in the membranes above men- 
tioned and the effusion was still more abundant 
around the medulla oblongata and medulla spinalis. 
The interior of both cerebrum and cerebelhun ap- 
peared more vascular than I supposed to be natu- 
ral. The head was separated from the trunk by a 
section between the second and third ceroical ver- 
tebree, and the extremity of the spine being made 
dependent, water to a considerable amount gradu- 


| ally dripped from it. The posterior half of the 
processus tentoric was found completely ossified. 
This circumstance I mention, not as having any- 
thing to do with the disease, but as it was probably 
|a morbid deposit ; hence we learn how unimportant 
| was this affection of the animal, which, until this 
illness had been perfectly good, 

The morbid appearances discovered on dissec- 
|tion will explain the symptoms except the inclina- 
ition to the left, which might have been owing to 
jan unequal affection of the two hemispheres of the 
brain. The affection of the fore legs resulted, preb- 
ably from inflammation of the spine. 

Such were the symptoms and such the autopsic 
appearances ; but the more difficult and the more 
important of your inquiries remain to be answered. 
To start an hypothesis or to dictate a treatment 
from the observations made in asingle case, would 
seem a most hazardous, if not presumptuous under- 
taking ; but from what I can learn of others, there 
isa great uniformity of symptoms in cases that 
have occurred in this quarter, and as it is evident- 
ly an epidemic disease, there can be little doubt 
that it exhibited its peculiar attributes, more or less 
clearly, in.all cases that occurred unmixed with 
other complaints. Ifthis be so, we are warranted 
in drawing general conclusions respecting the na- 
ture of the disease, from the case before us, 
and in deducing therefrom the principal 
jects to be kept in view in the use of therapeutic 
means. 

In respect to the cause, numerous opinions aro 
in circulation. Soni impute tinis maiady Ww the 
watory quality of the grass arising from frequent 
rains and heavy dews ; others to the great abund- 
ance of it, supplying an excessof nutriment and 
thence inducing an inflammatory diathesis ; while 
others again, ascribe it to noxious plants and 
poisonous insects eaten by the horse. The two 
first of these although directly opposed to each 
other, may be worthy of a passing notice. That 
very wet and very dry seasons produce material 
and opposite effects upon grasses, is well known 
to every one. In very dry seasons, they contain 
much more nutritive matter, ina given quantity, 
than in very wet seasons. 

The past season has abounded with rains and 
hence the quality of grass has been inferior to that 
of common years. I have heard many remark 
that horses slavered much more than common. 
No doubt an inferior quality of food and so copi- 
ous a salivation may very much weaken the animal 
and prepare his system to be acted upon with 
greater facility by morbific agents. In order to 
show that it was of itself competent to produce 
the disease, it will be necessary in the first place 
to prove that the disease was co-extensive with 
this deterioration of the grass; but this I suspect 
will not be pretended. ‘The second is less adequate 
than the first, unless it be supposed that the excess 
in quantity be more than sufficient to counterbal- 
ance the deficiency in quality. But were it even so, 
the effect must be limited to a general effection or 
of the system very different from, actual disease 
and the same objection might be brought against 
it as against the first. Great and sudden changes 
in the temperature of the atmosphere sometimes 
produce epidemic diseases ; but this was not only 
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somewhat out of season, but for too limited in| own is so limited, that I shall confine my remarks 
extent to be attributed to this cause. principally to the management of blood-letting, the 
If malaria (miasma) be an adequate cause, and! most efficient, if not the only remedy worth con- 
if, moreover, the symptoms and nature of the dis-| sideration. But before coming to particulars it is 
ease bear a close analogy to the known effects of| proper to state that the objects to be regarded in 
malaria upon the animal system, then certainly it| the treatment, are, the prevention of inflammation 
would be very unphilosophic to adduce others, ex-| when the earlier symptoms are noticed, and the 
cept as mere auxiliaries. I need not attempt to | cure of it where it already exists. 
show that this is an adequate cause, or that such{ When the first symptoms, such as loss of appe- 
analogy exists. In looking at the history of the | tite, languor, and indisposition to motion, are timely 
case you will at once recognise the most promi-| observed, a warm but well ventilated stable, a light 
nent effeets of this agent exerting its deadly pow-| diet, and some mild cathartic, as neutral salts, may 
ers in a manner too obvious to require further | perhaps prevent the further development of the 
proof. Indeed it would seem that this disease of | disease. My mare was in a pasture near the 
the horse, closely simulated some of those violent | house, and several of my family have expressed 
forms of fever, which in different parts of the world | their belief, that she was unwell two or three days 
has destroyed great numbers of the human race.— | before I knew it. - They drew this conclusion from 
You will recollect that history furnishes us with | her standing about in a listless and unusual man- 
the account of several epidemics in which domes-|ner. Cold rigors with more or less delirium will 
tie animals were simultaneously affected with man, | generally announce the formative stage of inflam- 
and that too with very similar diseases. From| mation. This will commonly be followed by a re- 
these, we learn the susceptibility of their systems | action more or less perfect, attended with corres- 
to malaria and its analogous effects in different; ponding heat and high vascular excitement.— 
races of animals. But it is said the horse is not] When the heat of surface is nearly uniform, a large 
subject to idiopathic fever. Whether this propo- | opening should be made in one of the jugular veins 
sition be true or false, depends on the definition | and the blood allowed to flow, regardless of the 
given to the term fever. While some make fever quantity taken, till faintness is induced. Should 
to consist of inflammation, others say it consists of|the same symptoms continue, the blood-letting 
a peculiar affection of the nervous system, asso-| may be repeated in the same way, in 4, 6, or eight 
ciated or not, with inflammation. It is therefore | hours, according to the violence of the case, anl 
idle to contend upon this point, and all I wish to | even a third or fourth time, should it be necessary 
say, is, that whatever we call it, its pathology more | to control the disease. An active cathartic ard 
closely resembles the violent form of fevers than | cold applications to the head and neck, a da‘k 
any other disease with which I am acquainted.—/| stable and the most perfect stillness may be n- 
Adopting the older hypothesis of the two, I regard | garded as valuable assistants. 
indisposition to motion, lassitude, and prostration| These cases, in which the reaction is imperfed 
of strength, as resulting from the primary effects and the extremities continue cool and the heat o° 
of the deleterious influence of malaria upon the surface inconstant, will be found, by far, the most 
nervous system, and inflammation, when it occurs,! unmanageable. When the cold stage is protracted 
as it generally does in all severe cases, as the se-| friction, warm blankets, and warm aromatic drinks 
quence of such influence. will be useful, and should these not succeed in a 
According to this theory, the disease does not’ reasonable time, a small quantity of blood may be 
consist in a simple acute inflammation of the brain taken to unload the congested organs, and spirit 
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WILD CHERRY TREE LEAVES. 
T. G. Fessenven, Esa. 

Sir—As there has been much written on wild 
cherry tree leaves, and your correspondents 
appear to bein as much need of information on 
the subject as myself after having lived almost half 
a century, I was in hopes that some one would 
have come to the point, and saved me the trouble 
of writing; and nothing but the duty I owe to 
the public induces me to undertake. As I am in 
the habit of buying hides at all seasons, I bought 
one which was taken from a beast that died by 
eating wild cherry tree leaves. I observed to the 
owner that if wild cherry tree leaves would kill 
cattle, it was a wonder that there were any in 
the country, as these leaves could be found on 
almost every farm. I will give you his own 
words ; ‘they must be wilted to just such a pitch. 
He opened the creature, and found that all the 
leaves stuck fast on the belly; and that a mortifi- 
cation had taken place under the leaves. 

I asked a gentleman, a few days past, if he ever 
knew wild cherry leaves to hurt cattle? He 
observed that he knew a heifer of one of his 
neighbors that died by eating them after they were 
wilted. Iasked him what effect it had on her? 
He said it disordered her stomach so that she could 
not raise her cud; but she was not opened. 
Another case was that of an ox that was turned 
into a lot the next day after the cherry tree was 
cut, and he came near dying, but recovered after 
ten days. There is nothing that a cow can eat that 
gives the milk such a disagreeable taste as_ these 
leaves, and it will sour in half the time that it will 
when the cows are fed on grass, which must of 
course affect the taste of the butter or cheese; 
and might be the cause of much scolding and 
scalding about sour milk, when the cause of its 
sourness was not known. 

If you do not receive any better communica- 
tion onthis subject, you may publish as much of 
this as you may think will be of service to the 





as might be inferred from the autopsic appearances, ‘diluted with warm water, may be frequently 
but in an inflammation superinduced in a system administered till the object is gained, and stop as_ 
greatly prostrated by previous affection. Inflam- soon as the circulation is developed. As soon as the | 
mation may succeed so immediately as to afford’ circulation is restored, the treatment must be the’ 


public. 
Providence, Jan. 20, 1832. 


P.S. I do not suppose that there is any poison 


Carvin Dean. 


no opportunity to mark that other and primary af-' same as above mentioned. The bleedings should |i wild cherry tree leaves made into tea, green or 
fection which laid the foundation, or, if I may so ever be small when there are frequent alternations |dry- But it is the gluey substance in the leaf that 
say, created the necessity of its occurrence. Yet,' of heat and cold, and proportioned to the degree When eaten makes it adhere to the stomach or 


notwithstanding this rapid succession, the fact of and permanency of heat. 


When no reaction takes |intestines, and there is nothing to, remove it. My 


its existence, I regard as beyond reasonable doubt, place, or where it is long protracted every variety |Opinion is that they are more hurtful in June and 


and its admission made necessary in explaining the of treatment will fail. 
phenomena of the disease. It is also of further! Should the violence of the disease be subdued 
importance in reference to the use of curative | and the horse does not convalesce, blisters applied 
means. Should the physician, on discovering in- on each side of the ceroical spine, with laxatives, 
flammation of the brain, stomach or intestines in| rest, and light diet will be the probable means to’ 
typhus fever, adopt the same course as in ordina-|remove the remainder of the disease. During! 
ry attacks of acute phrenitis, gastritis or enteritis, | convalescence it will be necessary to avoid over 
without regard to the complicated nature of the| exertion, feeding, and exposure to cold. 
disease, he would deserve very little credit for his} If the views taken in this paper be correct, it, 
skill. True, the same means might be necessary,| will not be singular if other organs than the brain 
but the measure and adaptation of them must be| were sometimes found inflamed. 
widely different to insure success. Already having extended this paper to a great 
Having in a very hurried and imperfect manner, | length, I am compelled to omit many things worthy 
given, thus far my pathological views, I shall now| of notice ; but I shall need to make an apology, 
proceed to state, in a general way, what I suppose | rather for what I have, than for what I have not 
to be the most rational plan of treatment. The! not written ; for Iam free to confess, that however 
constitution of the horse is known to differ materi- | satisfactory it may be, to reason from analogy on the 
ally from man in respect to the influence of some | same species of animals, it is very liable to lead us 
of the most energetic medicines we possess.—| into error when this method is extended from one 
Whatever may be the knowledge of others in the species to another. 





July than later in the season. The cow died, | 
think,in June; and the ox ate the leaves some- 
time after haying; and when cherries were ripe, 
I have seen the ground covered with the bushes, 
in all stages from green to dry, and never knew 
them to hurt any creature at that season. C.D. 





To those engaged in the manufacture of Kiln Dried 
Corn Meal, the following hints from the Journal of Com- 
merce may be of use. 


KILN DRIED CORN MEAL. 

Kiln dried meal must be made of the best 
yellow corn; white would not sell. Hogsheads 
should be made of the best seasoned white oak 
stuff, 4 feet 5} inches long, and be 2 feet 3} inches 
across the head. Four iron hoops on each hhds. 
The rest of the hoops strong, smooth hickory. 
The hhds. must be made tight, as they are sold for 
rum hhds. inthe West Indies—the only market 
for them. 

The corn is dried in a large sheet-iron cylinder, 





use of medicines in the complaints of horses my! Respectfully, 
Doct. ROLAND GREEN. 


GARDNER M. PECK. 


or in pans, (put in motion by the mill) in a heated 
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air-chamber of brick. The meal is sifted; the 
cloth as open as the common middlings cloth in a 
sup-reel, and about 4 feet long. 

The weight in each hhd. 800 Ibs. and the bhd. 
must be branded with the name of the maker and 
kiln dried corn meal, No. 1. 800 lbs. The meal 
must be of a bright yellow, and smell strongly of 
the kiln, or it will not pass inspection. Ten hhds. 
per day is moderate work for a good pair of burrs 
and a good kiln, sixteen bushels of good corn will 
make a hhd.—old corn less. Ten to 12,000 hhds. 


year 1826, at the period when the cherry trees 
were in fruit, I noticed that this variety was by 
some called the Bigarreau, and by others the Car- 
nation, but the error has no doubt been corrected 
ere this, through the great intelligence and accura- 
cy of their Horticultural Society. There is another 


is far smaller than this, and also very inferior in 
flavor; its only advantage being that of ripening 
at an earlier period. 


CARNATION. Pr. cat. Law. Lane. Mut. 





are made in N. York yearly for the West Indies. 
It would not be safe for a new hand to conduct 
a kiln, without the presence of an experienced 
workman who has put them up.—The sheet iron | 
pans are better than the cylinders. 
The price in New York varies from $13 to 15 
through the year, when corn is plenty. The cost 
of a complete kiln with pans, is $400 to $500. 
The vegetative principle must be entirely 
destroyed, and the point of sufficient dryness can 
be easily ascertained by the smell of the meal while 
grinding. Great pains must be taken in making 
the hhds. well, and of stuff long seasoned ; or the 
meal will make them shrink so much that they 
will fall to pieces before they reach the market. 








- From Prince’s Pomological Manual. 


degree of bitterness. 
the late varieties in July, and is held in high esteem 
for preserves. 


For. Lownp. Hort. cart. 
Late Spanish. War Carnation. Wax Cherry. 
Griotte @ Espagne, erroneously. 

This fruit, which derives its title from its color, 
is of a large size, and nearly of a round form ; the 
skin is a yellowish white, beautifully mottled with 
red; the flesh yellow, rather firm, and of a pleas- 
ant taste, but less sweet than many other varieties ; 
the juice is sprightly and of a pale color. If 
eaten before it is fully mature, it has a slight 
This cherry ripens among 


The tree is of low stature, being 
more spreading than lofty, and its branches have 


often somewhat of a horizontal or even a drooping 
appearance. 


Its foliage indicates much vigor, and 


— the fruit is less subject to the attacks of birds and 


GRAFFION. Pr. cat. For. 


insects than most of the other fine varieties of 


Bigarreau. Hook. Pom. For. and of the English pub-| cherries, and also remains without decay or rotten- 


lications generally, and of some American collections. 
Bigarreau. Gra Lond. Hort. cat. 
Cerise ambrée. 
Cerisier a fruit ambré, fruit blanc. 
Amber, or Imperial. Coxe. 
Yellow Spanish, of most American collections. 
Harrison heart of some English gardens, according to 
Forsyth. 


Guindour blanc. } N. Duh. do. 


ness for a longer period than other sorts usually 
The tree bears tolerably well, but not abund- 
antly. A tree imported from London, some years 
since, as the Late Spanish, and one from the north 
of France, under the title of Griotte d Espagne, 


have both borne fruit of this kind; the latter 


This tree is one of the largest of all the varie.| variety, however, is in fact a dark colored fruit, 
ties that belong to the same species ; its branches} and the above circumstance must have arisen from 


are strong and vigorous, and form a handsome and | error. 


well supported head. The growth of the young 
trees is particularly thrifty ; their lateral shoots are 
remarkable for taking an almost horizontal direction | 
and the bark is marked with small dots. The, 
fruit is the largest I have ever seen, except the) 








HEMP IN MAINE. 
Livermore Hemp Company.—We understand 
that Messrs. Haines and Winslow have disposed of 
the works which they erected for the dressing and 


Prince’s duke ; it is round at the extremity and! manufacture of Hemp, and a company has been 


somewhat flattened at the base, borne upon pedun- 
cles of from fifteen to twentyfour lines in length ; 
the skin is delicate, a little firm before maturity, of 
an amber yellow, partially tinged with red in smal) 
spots when at full maturity, and especially on the 
side exposed to the sun; the flesh is white, bland, 
and luscious, with a honied sweetness. This frut 
ripens in June, and if there are long continued 
rains at the time of its maturity, it is apt to ret. 
It is remarked in the New Duhamel, that ths 
cherry is but partially disseminated in France, ard 
that it would merit culture more than any othe, 
on account of its excellence, if it were not for the 
defect of its fruit not being apt to set well. On 
this point, so far as my opportunities have allowed 
me to judge, and they have been rather numerots, 
as thetree is much cultivated in this vicinity, I 
have found it to produce good crops and to be a 
constant bearer. This tree was imported from 
London, by the father of the author, in the year 
1802, under the name of Yellow Spanish, and 
one of the original trees is now growing in his 
garden, where it produces abundantly, and there 
is little doubt that from his stock have originated 
most of the trees of this kind now in our country, 
as he has taken much pains to recommend it. 
During a visit to the yicinity of Boston, in the 





formed of practical farmers who design to give the 
business a fair trial. This they will be the better 
enabled to do, as they will have large quantities of 
hemp to be worked by their own machinery. The 
water where the new factory is to be erected is of 
a temperature favorable to its continuing in opera- 
tion in winter as well as summer. 

We rejoice to learn that such an enterprising 
spirit prevails, and have no doubt that the under- 
taking will be crowned with success, and that the 
culture and manufacture of Hemp will become an 
important and profitable branch of industry in Maine. 

We subjoin an extract from a letter from one of 
the gentlemen engaged in the enterprise : 

I will give you ashort history of our intentions 
and the business generally, and you may make such 
use of it as you see fit. 

Well then to begin, a number of us (consisting of 
fifteen) have formed ourselves into a company for 
the purpose of dressing hemp— have purchased a 
first rate water-power in the centre of Livermore, 
and intend erecting a Factory, to be ready about 
the first of August next. It is the design of the 
company to invest such funds as shal] enable them 


European cherry, called Ambree or Amber, which | 





to pay in ready cash the}highest price for hemp-stem, 
as soon as delivered at the factory. 

From several experiments which have been tried 
at the late Factory of Messrs, Haines & Winslow 
we are convinced the business may be made a very 
profitable one to the farmers of Maine whenever the 
best methods of cultivation are resorted to.—With 
these views and intentions the company will prose- 
cute the business, trusting the Legislature and a 
generous public will render them their aid. 

I will only add—our Factory will be capable of 
fitting for market annually, about one hundred tons 
of Hemp. Several of the farmers in this vicinity, 
who have used good management, have obtained 
fifty or sixty dollars from one acre of Hemp. This 
information we are willing should be made public, 
that our neighbors may share with us this lucrative 
business. 





STEALING FRUIT. 

An esteemed friend presented me with .Voah 
Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book for examina- 
tion; and among the great number of useful re- 
marks which this indefatigable author has selected 
or prepared for the instruction of children, I was 
particularly pleased to find the following : 

‘It is no more right to steal apples or water- 
melons from another's garden or orchard than it is 
to steal money from his desk. Besides, it is the 
meanest of all low tricks to creep into a man’s enclo- 
sure to take his property.’ 

For this service, if I lived near Moah Webster, I 
would treat him to the earliest and best fruit of my 
garden. 

Much as I am pleased with the course taken by 
our Legislature for suppressing the plundering of 
gardens and orchards, and much as might be done 
by editors and periodical papers, I am satisfied that 
to eradicate the evil, the axe ought to be laid to the 
root—that is, it ought to be imperatively enjoined 
on all teachers who derive any part of their pay from 
the funds of the state, to lecture their scholars on 
the leading principles of morality ; and as stealing 
fruit is the most common of all larcenies, that its 
enormities should be particularly pointed out. We 
might then hope in a very few years that the fruit 
in a garden, or an orchard, would be as safe as the 
clevis on a plough in the field, or an axe in the 
door-yard. 

It is said that a clevis or an axe would be more 
easily detected ; and that it is harder to resist temp- 
tation when it leads to immediate enjoyment—let it 
be remembered that the temptation is not greater 
than what is hourly presented to the youth of a city, 
and that acraving appetite is only one of the mo- 
tives that lead to the plundering of fruit: a frolic, 
and the idea of doing something smart or cunning 
is no inconsiderable inducement with many grown 
boys. Let public opinion render this vice as dis- 
graceful as the robbing of hen-roosts—which might 
| be done by proper lectures in common schools— 
and one branch of iniquity would be lopped.— Gen- 
esee Farmer. : 

The price of coalsfhas risen everywhere in Eng- 
‘land. At Lewes it is ten shillings a chaldron higher 
‘than the customary price before the duty of six shil- 
lings was taken off 
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From the Frugal Housewife. 


FISH. 

Cod has white stripes, and a haddock black 
stripes ; they may be known apart by this. Had- 
dock is the best for frying; and the cod is best for 
boiling, or for a chowder. A thin tail is a sign of 
a poor fish ; always choose a thick fish. 

When you are buying mackerel, pinch the belly 
to ascertain whether it is good. If it gives under 
your finger, like a bladder half filled with wind, 
the fish is poor; if it feels hard like butter, the 
fish is good. It is cheaper to buy one large 
mackerel for ninepence, than two, for fourpence 
halfpenny. 

Fish should not be put in to fry until the fat is 
boiling hot ; it is very necessary to observe this.— 
It should be dipped in Indian meal before it is put 
in; and the skinny side uppermost, when first put 
in, to prevent its breaking. It relishes better to 
be fried after salt pork, than to be fried in lard 
alone. People are mistaken, who think fresh fish 
should be put into cold water as soon as it is brought 
into the house ; soaking it in water is injurious.— 
If you want to keep it sweet, clean it, wash it, 
wipe it dry with a clean towel, sprinkle salt in- 
side and out, put it in a covered dish, and keep it 
on the cellar floor until you want to cook it. If 
you live remote from the seaport, and cannot get 
fish while hard and fresh, wet it with an egg 
beaten, before you meal it, to prevent its breaking. 

Fish gravy is very much improved by taking 
out some of the fat, after the fish is fried, and put- 
ting in a little butter. The fat thus taken out will 
do to fry fish again; but it will not do for any 
kind of shortening. Shake in a little flour into the 
hot fat, and pour in a little boiling water ; stir it 
up well, as it boils, a minute or so. Some people 
put in vinegar, but this is casily added by those 
who like it. 

A common sized cod-fish should be put in when 
the water is boiling hot, and boil about twenty 
minutes. Haddock is not as good for boiling as 
cod ; it takes about the same time to boil. 

A piece of halibut which weighs four pounds is 
a large dinner for a family of six or seven. It 
should boil forty minutes. No figh put in till the 
water boils. Melted butter for sauce. 


Clams should boil about fifteen minutes in their 
own water; no other need be added, except a 
spoonful to keep the bottom shells from burning. 
[t is easy to tell when they are done, by the shells 
starting wide open. After they are done, they 
should be taken from the shells, washed thorough- 
ly in their own water, and put in a stewing pan. 
The water should then be strained through a 
cloth, so as to get out all the grit; the clams 
should be simmered in it ten or fifteen minutes ; 
a little thickening of flour and water added ; half 
a dozen slices of toasted bread or cracker ; and 
pepper, vinegar and butter to your taste. Salt is 
not needed. 


Four pounds of fish are enough to make a 
chowder for four or five people ; half a dozen 
slices of salt pork in the bottom of the pot ; hang 
it high, so that the pork may not burn ; take it out 
when done very brown; put in a layer of fish, cut 
in lengthwise slices, then a layer formed of crack- 
ers, small or sliced onions, and potatoes sliced as 
thin as a fourpence, mixed with pieces of pork 
you have fried; then a layer of fish again, and so 
on. Six crackers are enough. Strew a little salt 
and pepper over each layer; over the whole pour 


a bowl-full of flour and water, enough to come up 
even with the surface of what you have in the pot. 
A sliced lemon adds to the flavor, A cup of 
tomato catsup is very excellent. Some people put 
in a cup of beer. A few clams are a pleasant ad- 
dition. It should be covered so as not to let a 
particle of steam escape, if possible. Do not open 
it, except when nearly done, to taste if it be well 
seasoned. 

Salt fish should be put in a deep plate, with just 
water enough to cover it, the night before you in- 
tend to cook it. It should not be boiled an in- 
stant; boiling renders it hard. It should lie in 
scalding hot water two or three hours. The less 
water is used, and the more fish is cooked at once, 
the better. Water thickened with flour and water 
while boiling, with sweet butter put in to melt, is 
the common sauce. It is more economical to cut 
salt pork into small bits, and try it till the pork is 
brown and crispy. It should not be done too 
fast, lest the sweetness be scorched out. 

Salt shad and mackerel should be put into a 
deep plate and covered with boiling water for 
about ten minutes after it is thoroughly broiled, 
before it is buttered. This makes it tender, takes 
off the coat of salt, and prevents the strong oily 
taste, so apt to be unpleasant in preserved fish.— 
The same rule applies to smoked salmon. 

Salt fish mashed with potatoes, with good but- 
ter or pork scraps to moisten it, is nicer the second 
day than it was the first. The fish should be 
minced very fine, while it is warm. After it has 
got cold and dry, it is difficult to do it nicely.— 
Salt fish needs plenty of vegetables, such as onions, 
beets, carrots, &c. 

There is no way of preparing salt fish for break- 
fast, so nice as to roll it up in little balls, after it is 
mixed with mashed potatoes ; dip it into an egg, 
and fry it brown. 

A female lobster is not considered so good as a 
male. In the female, the sides of the head, or 
what look like cheeks, are much larger, and jut 
out more than those of the male. The mouth ef 
a lobster is surrounded with what children call 
‘purses,’ edged with a little fringe. If you put 
your hand under these to raise it, and find it springs 
back hard and firm, it is a sign the lobster is fresh . 
if they move flabbily, it is not a good omen. 

Fried salt pork and apples is a favorite dish in 











the country; but it is seldom seen in the city.— 
After the pork is fried, some of the fat should be 
taken out, lest the apples should be oily. Acid 
apples should be chosen, because they cook more 
easily ; they should be cut in slices, across the 
whole apple, about twice or three times as thick 
as a new dollar. Fried till tender, and brown on 
both sides—laid around the pork. If you have 
cold potatoes, slice them and brown them in the 
same way. 





A Svecestion.—As this is generally a season 
of leisure to agriculturists, we would suggest that 
an hour or two might be profitably employed in 
recording some of the many observations they may 
have made during the past season for publication 
in the Farmer. There is not a farmer or a plant- 
er in the United States but could thus add some- 
thing useful and valuable to our stock of agricul- 
tural knowledge. If all our subscribers would do 
this, the observations of the whole would soon be 
in the possession of each, and thus their own con- 
tributions would return to them with several 





thousand per cent interest. Is not this suggestion 





worthy of consideration ?—Am. Farmer. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA. 

A wish to have others profit by my experience, 
induces me to send you, Mr Editor, half a sheet 
of remarks on the culture of Ruta Baga, as 2 
food for domestic animals. I have cultivated from 
haif an acre to three acres of this root every year, 
for thirteen years in succession, and. feel com- 
petent to give rules for its culture, and confj- 
dence in recommending it as a valuable and pro- 
fitable crop. 

The soil must be rich and dry ; and the more 
it inclines to a sand loam the better. Clay is the 
worst, and wet soils will not answer at all. 

Preparations.—My general practice has been, 
to manure well a piece of pasture, or clover ley, 
from which the hay has first been cut, plough it 
handsomely over, and harrow it well. 

Sowing, &§c.—I sow in rows, at two and an half 
or three feet, with a drill-barrow. The sooner 
the preceding operations succeed each other the 
better. Ihave sown broadcast, but the expense of 
thinning and culture is increased. A man will 
drill in three or four acres in a day. We allow a 
pound of seed to the acre, though half this, proper- 
ly distributed, is enough. Sow from the 26th June 
to the 10th July. 

Culture.—I use a cultivator, that may be gradu- 
ated to the space between the rows, drawn by a 
horse, as soon as the plants can be well distin- 
guished. This is repeated in a few days, back 
and forward, and the implement carried so close 
to the drills as to leave only strips of from four to 
ten inches, which are then thoroughly cleaned 
with a skim-hoe, and the plants thinned to eight 
and ten inches distance. The cultivator soon fol- 
lows, for a third time, and if necessary, the skim- 
hoe, when the crop is generally left till harvest.— 
The great aim is to extirpate the weeds, and to de 
this while they are small. 

Harvesting is postponed as long as the season 
will permit. The roots are then pulled up, and 
Jaid on the ground, the tops of two rows towards 
each other, Tbe pullers are followed by a man 
or boy with a bill-hook, who with a light blow 
cuts the tops as fast as three or four can pull.— 
Three men will in this way harvest, of a good 
crop, 300 bushels in a day. The tops are gath- 
ered into heaps, and taken to the yard, in carts, 
daily, for the stock, until they are consumed. An 
acre will give from five to ten cart-loads of tops. 
The roots are piled on the field, if dry,—the pits 
two or two and an half feet broad, covered 
with straw and earth, and as the cold weather 
approaches, with manure, to prevent frost.— 
N. B. With a crowbar make one or more holes on 
the crown of the pit, which must be left open, to 
et off the rarified air, and prevent the roots from 
heating. 

Use.—The tops serve for autumn. As soon as 
the mild weather of spring will justify, I break 
through the frost, and take the contents of a pit to 
my barn, and cover the roots with straw or hay. 
From thence they are fed to my stock, being first 
chopped up with a snick (Dutch meat chopper) 
cr spade. They are excellent for sheep, especially 
for ewes that have young,—and hogs and horses 
eat them freely, Steamed, they are used in the 
north of England, for horses, as a substitute for 
grain. I have fattened sheep and bullocks upon 
them with profit. They constitute, par:icularly 
from February to June, an excellent culinary vege- 
table for the table. A bullock will thrive fast upon 
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two bushels a day, and will consume hardly any 
hay, and requires no drink. 

Product and cost.—My average crop has been 
600 bushels per acre, though others have raised 
much heavier products. The cost, in manure and 
labor, When they are secured for winter, has been 
from two and a half to three cents per bushel. 

N. B. Cattle or sheep, fattened upon this root, 
should be kept from eating them for eight or ten 
days before they are slaughtered, otherwise the 
meat will have an unpleasant flavor. J. B. 

Albany, Dec. 26. 





From the same. 


HEDGING. 

In a land so generally arable as the western 
parts of New York,—where the inducement to 
clear off the primitive forest is so strong, where 
timber for fences is continually becoming scarcer, 
and where good stone in most places is not easily 
procured,—hedging is a subject of increasing im- 
portance. Almost in the first settling of this coun- 
try, some farmers foresaw the result; and though 
twenty years have elapsed since a few attempts at 
this business were made, I know not of one 
hedge in this region which serves to protect a 
grain field. 

I have doubted the propriety of employing er- 
otic plants for this purpose. Afier continuing 
many years in a flourishing condition, the privet* 
or prim hedges of the southeastern part of Penn- 
sylvania, as well as those on Lang Island, perish- 
ed from some unknown cause ; and those of Eng- 
lish thorn soon after shared a similar fate. Al- 
ready fears are entertained that the hedges} in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia will not be durable.— 
Some English thornst in this quarter have been 
greatly injured by insects; and a sweet briar 
hedge of our own planting, which for a while was 
very flourishing and beautiful, and which fully re- 








** Since the destruction of the prim and the English 
black thorn, few attempts have been made to raise hedges. 
In the town of East Hampton, in Suffolk county, by the 
best computation, at least two hundred miles of good prim 
hedge died in the course of two or three years, which 
was a greater Joss to the inhabitants than if every house 
in the township had burned down at the same time. It 
has not as yet been discovered what occasioned the de- 
struction of the prim. The English black thorn in South- 
ampton was nearly equal to the prim in East Hampton. 
This has lately all died there, as it has in every other 
part of the country where it grew. A certain fly makes 
a hole through the bark of the thorn, and there deposits 
its eggs.'—L’ Hommedieu in Transactions of the [New 
York State] Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, &c. 
(1794 ?) vol. 1, page 136. 

‘The prim did some years ago promise something of 
the kind ; but this has been long since dead, and there 
appears no probability that it will ever flourish again.— 
The black thorn has been destroyed by a worm that preys 
upon its twigs.’—Havens in the same vol. p. 288. 

tIn a letter from Bucks Co. Pennsylvania, dated 11 
mo., 1, 1831, my correspondent says, ‘ The thorn hedges 
near Philadelphia appear to be declining rapidly in con- 
sequence of the ravages of some insect—I shall not be 
disappointed if our hedges should die as suddenly as the 
Privet (Prim) hedges did about the year 1765.’ I have 
hot understood whether the hedges near Philadelphia are 
of English, or of Washington thorn. Neither the privet 
hor the sweet briar are indigenous to this country. 

_ + Genesee Farmer, Vol. 1, p. 373. ‘Where the Eng- 
lish thorn was tried, that part of the hedge which was 
clipped, was mostly destroyed by a small snow-white in- 
Sect, with which it was in many cases literally covered. 


alized my hopes in lessening the severity of the 
bleak winds on the west side of my garden, is 
visibly on the decline. 

I have often admired the appearance of our wild 
thorn in the old Indian clearings which remained 
a few years ago in a waste state. Many of these 
shrubs, in consequence of being nipped by sheep 
and cattle, presented very thick, neat, and regular 
sides from the ground upward, and were several 
feet in diameter. A hedge is evidently stronger 
when each plant has room to attain a good size ; 
and I have been disposed to question the advan- 
tage of setting thorns so thick that they must ne- 
cessarily be kept in a stunted state. 

In elucidation of this view it may be observed 
that a plant which branches and covers a given 
space, will be preserved in better health and vigor 
taan several other plants of the same kind which 
are crowded together in a space of the same di- 
mensions. In cultivating the taller kinds of In- 
dian corn, a few supernumeraries are destructive 
to the crop; and all are familiar with the sickly 
espect of culinary vegetables surrounded by weeds. 
Now a stunted quick in a hedge, feeble from 
sarvation,.must be less capable of recovering from 
the ravages of insects, or of withstanding extraor- 
dinary vicissitudes of the weather. 

Light is essential to the healthy vegetation of 
those plants ; and from this cause, neglected hedges 
won become open near the ground. The branches 
vhich form the lower part of the hedge, ought 
herefore to be but sparingly shaded. With this 
»bjec* in view, the hedge is often trimmed with a 
‘lope from each side, so as to form a sharp edge 
at the height of five or six feet. For the same 
reason from this point, the main stems ought to be 
raked for two or three fect higher, and then the 
top may be allowed to spread and extend itself 
without any restraint. 

A hedge, crowded with plants in the usual man- 
ner and annually cut down to the level of five or 
six feet, presents a collection of rods, which if not 
imerwoven, may be readily parted and passed by 
urruly animals. If these rods are spiny however, 
most of the live stock of a farm will be repelled ; 
aad if these are elevated on a good bank with 
ditches, which breaks the force of heavy cattle, it 
vill be very effectual. 

Although spiny plants have been commonly se- 
lected for hedges, it is not quite certain that such 
ire always the best. In Hart’s account of his 
travels in the southeastern part of Germany, pub- 
lished about the middle of the last century, he men- 
‘ions hedges of horn beam which bordered the road 
‘or miles in continuous lines. The hedge consisted 
of two rows, bent in different directions. Where 
the opposite trees were brought to touch, a piece of 
bark was removed from each, and they were then 
tied together by some single bandage. In the 
course of a short period, they were firmly connect- 
ed by the new wood. 

The American horn beam (swamp beech) seems 
to be equally well adapted for hedges ; and as far 
as I have observed, it is less infsted by insects, 
‘and less liable to be injured by mice, than many 
other shrubs. Some forest trees have this proper- 
_ty also in an eminent degree, and some have been 
proposed for hedges ; but it may be well to consid- 





por which was not clipped did better’-—because the in- | er whether their great and vigorous growth will not 
cts preferred the young shoots and leaves, and left the| be difficult to manage and restrain ; and whether 


older and more rigid leaves to perform their necessary 
functions. Last summer my English and Norway maples 
were greatly infested by such an insect. Is it a native 
of our country ? 


such can be reduced to a dwarfish state without 
impairing their constitutions or lessening their 
durability ? 


Some of the American thorns have been found 


of the crab apple grow as treely as the seeds of the 
common apple, and the plant is very formidable. 
Very respectfully, 
Davin Thomas. 
Greatfield, Cayuga co., 12 mo. 20, 1831. 
FEEDING CATTLE. 

‘In young growing animals the powers of di- 
gestion are so great, that they require food which 
is less rich, than such as are of mature age. They 
also require more exercise. H rich food is supplied 
in liberal quantities, and exercise withheld, diseases 
are generated, the first of which may be excessive 





fatness: growth is impeded by very rich food, for 
experience shows, that the coarsest fed animals 
have the largest bones. Common sense will sug- 
gest the propriety of preferring a medium course 
between very rich and very poor nutriment.’— 
Loudon. 

Regularity of feeding cattle is of prime impor- 
tance. Three times a day precisely at a certain 
hour, cattle, according to Mr Lawrence, should be 
furnished with their food. Mr Dean observed, 
that neat cattle and horses should not have so 
much laid before them at once as will quite 
serve to fill them. The hay they have breathed 
on much, they will not eat up clean, unless they 
are very hungry. It is best, therefore, to fodder 
them twice at night, and twice in the morning. 
Let neat cattle as well as horses have both light 
and fresh air Jet in upon their fodder when the 
weather is not too cold and stormy to allow the 
windows to be open. What one sort of cattle 
leave should be thrown to another sort. Those 
that chew the cud will eat the leavings of those 
that do not, and vice versa. 





Livenroo. and Mancuester Rai Roap.— 
The first year of travelling on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway has expired—during a part of 
the time, however, there was not full accommoda- 
tion for either passengers or goods, yet it seems 
that 416,000 persons have travelled its whole dis- 
tance, and about 34,000 persons short distances— 
a total of 450,000—and whose fares reach £99,600 
sterling—a prodigious sum. The exact sum pro- 
duced by the carriage of goods is not ascertained, 
but it is estimated at £90,000. This is surely a 
convincing proof of the utility of Rail Roads, and 
the favor with which they are regarded by the 
community. In this country we have no doubt 
they will prove as profitable and popular. 


THE WORLD'S CHANGES. 

Today is ours, yesterday is past, and tomorrow 
may never come. I wonder that people can so 
much as forget death, when all we see before us is 
but succession; summer dies and winter comes ; 
the dial marks the change of hours, every night 
brings death-like sleep, and morning seems a re- 
surrection ; yet while all changes and decays, we 
expect no alteration; unapt to live, unready to 
die ; we lose the present and seek the future, ask 
much for what we have not, thank Providence but 
little for what we have; our youth has no joy, 
our middle age no quiet, our old age no ease, 
no indulgence ; ceremony is the tyrant of this day, 
fashion of the other, business of the next. Little 
is allowed to freedom, happiness and contempla- 
tion ; the adoration of our Creator, the admiration 
of his works, and the inspection of ourselvcs.—- 
Mrs Elizabeth Montague. 
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WORKS OF A WOODPECKER. 

James Vira, Esq. of Bedford, Ms. has left in our 
office a sample of the labors of the Red-headed 
Woodpecker, (Picus erythrocephalus) which exhibits 
a curious specimen of the power and industry of 
that little animal. This consists of the branch of a 
young tough white oak, between 2 and 3 inches in 
diameter, perforated to its centre by the bill of the 
bird. The hole is as neat and well defined as could 
have been mortised by a mallet and chisel. The 
object of the woodpecker, in this performance, was, 
evidently, the attainment of a worm, probably one 
of the species of the Borer which so often attacks 
the apple tree. The worm had made a hole in the 
branch about the size of a goose quill, 4 or 5 inches 
below the place gouged out by the bird, and was 
proceeding upwards when the woodpecker broke in 
upon and devoured the depredator. That this little 
despised workman, viz. the red-headed woodpecker, 
with his head for a mallet and his bill for a chisel, 
should make such a perforation is more wonderful 
than the structure of the Pyramids or the Pantheon. 
Yet boys and other bipeds, who think they have 
some claims to respectability, are in the habit of 
murdering woodpeckers without provocation and 
without remorse ! 

Mr Cornetivus Cowine, of Roxbury, once inform- 
ed us that he found in the stomach of a woodpecker 
no less than 23 borers, which had been recently ex- 
tracted. The tongue of this bird is sharp pointed 
and bearded, on which he impales the insects which 
reward his labors. The efforts of the woodpecker, 
however, are often misunderstood, and they are 
stoned or shot for their good deeds by the stupid 
bipeds in whose service they are engaged. The 
perforations they make to extract insects are, by 
some, thought to injure the tree which they are 
ridding of the worm in its vitals, and death is the 
reward which ignorance inflicts on its benefactors. 

Mr Norratt, in his Ornithology, in speaking of 
the habits of this bird, observes that ‘The ancient 
live oak, his cradle and residence, is cherished as a 
domicil ; he creeps around its ponderous withered 
arms, views the passing scene with complacence, 
turns every insect visit to his advantage, and for 
hours together, placidly reconnoitres the surround- 
ing fields ; at times, he leaves his lofty citadel to 
examine the rails of the fence, or the boards of the 
adjoining barn ; striking terror into his lurking prey 
by the stridulous tappings of his bill, he hearkens to 
their almost inaudible movements, and, discovering 
their retreat, dislodges them from their burrows by 
quickly and dexterously chiseling out the decaying 
wood in which they are hid, and transfixing them 
with his sharp and barbed tongue. But his favorite 
and most productive retreat is to the adjoining fields 
of dead and girdled trees ; amidst whose bleaching 
trunks and crumbling branches, he long continues 
to find an ample repast of depredating and boring 
insects. When the cravings of appetite are satis- 
fied, our busy hunter occasionally gives way toa 
frolicsome or quarrelsome disposition, and, with 


shrill and lively vociferations, not unlike those of 
the neighboring tree frog, he pursues, in a graceful 
curving flight, his companions or rivals round the 
bare limbs of some dead tree to which they resort 
for combat or frolic.’ 





FEEDING CATTLE, CALVES, &c. 

‘ Oil-cakes,’ says the Farmer’s Guide, ‘ are of great 
use for feeding cows before calving. Flax-seed 
broth or jelly is much recommended for fatting. It 
is made by putting about a quart of flax-seed to 
seven of water, and then let it stand about fortyeight 
hours; after which it is to be boiled gently for two 
hours, stirring it frequently, to prevent its burning. 
When cool, it is to be mixed with meal, bran, or cut 
straw, and fed out at the rate of about two quar'‘s 
a day to each beast, and it is said to make a great 
saving in the article of food. It is also useful for 
fattening calves.’ 

Mr Young says, ‘I have for some time entertained 
an idea, that skimmed milk might be prepared with 
proper ingredients, effectually to answer the purpose 
of feeding calves when the practice is to give nev 
milk from the cow, and at about a third of the ex 
pense. The articles are treacle, [molasses] and th? 
common linseed oil-cake, ground very fine, almost 
to an impalpable powder, and the quantities so smal 
that, to make thirtytwo gallons, would cost no more, 
exclusive of the milk, than about sixpence. It mixes 
very readily and almost intimately with the milk 
making it more rich and mucilaginous, without giv 
ing it any disagreeable taste. Take one gallonof 
skimmed milk, and in about a pint of it add half 
ounce of common treacle, stirring it till well mixec; 
then take one ounce of linseed oil-cake, finely pal- 
verised, and with the hand let it fall gradually ia 
very small quantities into the milk, stirring it in the 
mean time with a spoon or ladle, until it be tao- 
roughly incorporated ; then let the mixture be out 
into the other part of the milk ; and the whole mide 
nearly as warm as new milk from the cow. After 
a time, the quantity of oil-cake may be increased.’ 





PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER. 

We take the liberty to announce to our friends 
and patrons that a solicitude to render our paper is 
useful as it is in our power has induced us to prc- 
pose fo publish, every week or two, short practical 
original essays of one, two, or three columns, on the 
best methods of cultivating many of the most useftl 
articles of produce, both in Garden and Field Hus- 
bandry. By this means, we hope, in process of time, 
to furnish a Cultivator’s Dictionary, engrafted on the 
stock of the New England Farmer. The Index, to 
be presented at the close of each volume, will fur- 
nish the reader with nearly all the facilities for 
turning to and re-perusing any article, which are 
presented by alphabetical arrangement. 

(> We earnestly solicit the assistance of our 
intelligent correspondents, farmers and gardeners, 
in carrying the above proposed plan into effect ; and 
hope our esteemed friend and patron in Albany may 
approve of, and contribute his very efficient aid in 
enabling us to enrich our columns with the fruits of 





his extensive reading and results of that experience, 


which, under the guidance of judgment and science, 
has placed him at the head of American cultivators, 
Among other articles and subjects, we propose to 


include the following, viz. 





Apple, Melon, 

Apricot, Mulberry, 
Asparagus, Mustard, 

Barley, Nectarine, 

Beans, Nursery, 

Beet, Oats, 

Brocoli, Onion, 
Buckwheat, Orchard, 

Butter, Parsley, 

Cabbage, Parsnip, 

Carrot, Pea, 

Cauliflower, Peach, 

Celery, Pear, 

Cherry, Ploughing, 
Clover, Plum, 
Compositions for trees, Potato, 

Cucumber, Pumpkin, 
Currant, Quince, 

Divisions of a Farm, Radish, 

Fig, Rhubarb, 

Flax, Rose, 

Flowers, Rotation of Crops, 
Forest Trees, Ruta baga, 
Gooseberry, Rye, 

Grafting, Sea Kale, 

Grape, Selection of Fruits, 
Grasses, Selection and Cultivation 
Hardy ornamental Shrubs, of Annuals, Biennials, &c. 
Hedge, Sheep, 

Hemp, Silk, 

Hop, Squash, 

Horse Radish, Strawberry, 

Hot Bed, Teasel, 

Hot House, Thistle, 

Indian Corn, Tomato, 

Lettuce, Turnip, 

Locust Tree, Vine, 

Madder, Wheat, 

Mangel Wurizel, Woodland, &c. &c. &e. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 


Tomatoes.—As you have professed to be fond 
of Tomatoes, Mr Editor, I will tell you how to 
have them for use during the whole year. When 
ripe gather and throw them into a strong brine; 
and when wanted for use, soak them in fresh water, 
peel and stew them as if fresh picked, withholding 
salt. J. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY. ; 

The Standing Committee on Ornamental Trees, 
Flowers, Green Houses, &c. award the following 
premiums for the year 1831 : 

For the five best varieties of Chinese Chrysan- 
themums, a premium of $5 to Mr David Haggerston, 
of Charlestown. 

For the best half dozen of Tulips, a premium of 
#3 to Mr David Haggerston, of Charlestown. 

For the best half dozen of Ranunculus, a premium 
of $2 to Mr P. B. Hovey, of Cambridge. 

For the finest varieties of Pinks, a premium of $2 
to Mr David Haggerston, of Charlestown. 

For the best Carnations, a premium of $3 to Mr 
John Lemist, of Roxbury. 

For the finest specimens of Cultivated Native 
Flowers, to Messrs. F. & J. Winship, of Brighton, 
a premium of $3. 

For the finest Roses, (including sixty varieties of 
hardy Scotch Roses,) a premium of $5 to Messrs. 
F, & J. Winship, of Brighton. 

For the best Hyacinths, a premium of $3 to Mr 
Augustus Aspinwall, of Brookline. 
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For the finest Dahlias,a premium of $5 to Mr 
David Haggerston, of Charlestown. 
Per order. 
R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 

















[pSeveral communications are on file. 

—_—_—_——— —_—_——_— 
Farm for Sale. ‘ 

FOR sale, an excellent Farm in the town of Peterbo- 
rough, N. HI. Said Farm is pleasantly situated about a 
mile from the village ; formerly the residence of the late 
John Smith, Esq. and contains about sixty acres of good 
land, well walled, with a good House and Barn, and other 
out-buildings. Terms reasonable, and possession to be 

iven the first of April. For further particulars, inquire 
of Dea. Joun Frexp, near the premises, or at No. 3, 
Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 3t* Jan. 25 


Guide Boards. 


JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
5land 52, North Market street, a few more boxes of 
Carter's patent Guide Boards. Members of the Legisla- 
ture and others, are invited to examine them, Every 
town in the Commonwealth ought to possess a set of the 
above Boards, both for economy and convenience. 

Jan. 25 














Old Beans and Peas. 

FOR sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office— 

About 20 bushels of Peas and Beans of various sorts, of 
the growth of 1830—being a part of our stock for seed 
left over unsold, and are now offered at a low price as 
food for sheep. Jan. 18. 





Nuttall’s Ornithology. 
JUST received by J. B. Russell, No. 50 1-2 North 
Market Street, Boston— 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and 
of Canada. By Thomas Nuttall, A. M., F. L. S.; with 
53 engravings. Price $3,50. Jan. 18. 





Sweet Herbs, &c. 
FOR sale at the New England Seed store, 52, North 
Market street—The following Sweet Herbs, pulverized, 
and packed in tin cannisters for domestic use, viz : 


Sweet Marjorum, 374 cts—Thyme, 33 cts—Summer |, 


Savory, 25 cts—Sage, 17 cts,—per cannister. Also— 
Black Currant Wine for medicinal purposes, 75 cts per 
bottle. Tomato Ketchup, 374 cts per bottle. janll 





Elegant Camellia Japonicas & Bouquets. 

THE Subscriber, Gardener to John Prince, Esq. at 
Jamaica Plains, can furnish a constant supply of elegant 
Bouqnets—also superb double flowers of white, and sev- 
eral other sorts of Camellia Japonicas, at prices lower 
than in former years. Also—very superior Mushrooms, 
and a great variety of Green-House plants. 

THO’S MASON. 
Jamaica Plains, Jan. 10, 1832. 





Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 


JUST received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 
& 52 North Market Street— 


A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the present season, from 
vne of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con- 
— Short directions for its culture accompany the 
seed. 





Seeds for Country Dealers. 

TRADERS in the country, who may wish to keep an as- 
sortment of genuine Garden Seeds for sale, are informed 
they can be furnished at the New England Farmer of- 
fice, No. 504 North Market street, Boston, with boxes 
containing a complete assortment of the seeds mostly 
used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as they 
can be procured in this country, neatly done up in small 
Papers, at 6 and 12 cents each—warranted to be of the 
growth of 1831, and of the very first quality. Orna- 
MENTAL FLoweEr SEeEps will be added on the same 
terms, when ordered, as well as Pras, Beans, EARLY 
and Sweet Corn, &c, of different sorts. 

UPThe seeds vended at this establishment, are put up 
on an improved plan, each package being accompanied 
with short directions on its management, and packed in 
the neatest style.—Traders are requested to call and ex- 
amine for themselves. Noy. 12. 





Wanted, 
TWO or three copies of the Ist, 2d and 3d volumes of the 
New England Farmer, for which a fair price will be paid 
—Apply at this office. janil 


Ammunition. 

OF the best quality ad lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAND'S POW DER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refundeu Jan. 1 


Flooring Boards, &c. 

OF hard Southern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur- 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and 
tongued or grooved, of any required dimensions. Quality 
good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had. 

Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street. 


Black Currant Wine. 


JUST received at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 & 
52 North Market Street, Boston— 

A further supply of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
made under the inspection of John Prince, Esq. Roxbu- 
ry; an account of its astringent and detergent proper- 
ties in various complaints, will be found in the N. E. 
Farmer, vol. 5, page 267, written by S. W. Pomeroy, 
Esq. and the late Doct. J. G. Coffin. It is highly salu- 
tary in many summer complaints. Doct. Coffin states : 
‘Its use has been attended with remarkable success in 
the early stages of cholera morbus and dysentery—and 
again also in the later stages of these diseases, after the 
symptoms of inflammation or febrile excitement had 
ceased. It has been strikingly remedial in the low states 
of typhoid and bilious fever. The late Capt. Gilchrist, 
who for several years followed the Batavia trade, and 
who had always suffered an attack of the severe cholera 
which proves so destructive of human life in that climate, 
used to say that after he had this wine with him, and 
took two glasses of it every morning, he escaped the 
disease. n one voyage, his mate, who had not taken 
the wine, was seized with this complaint, when a bottle 
or two stopped its progress. We have not room to enu- 
merate many other morbid affections in which this wine 
has proved useful. In sore throat it has for many years 
been considered almost a specific remedy.—Price 75 cts. 
per bottle. 














Tea Wheat. 

A FEW bushels of this very valuable variety of spring 
Wheat is this day received, for sale at J. B. Russell’s 
Seed Store, No. 504 North Market street, from the vicin- 
ity of Lake Erie. Persons in want of it are advised to 
call soon, as the supply is small, and many were disap- 
pointed, in not being able to get the Black Sea Winter 
Wheat, from the same source. One kernel of this wheat 
was discovered in a chest of tea in St John, New Bruns- 
wicx, in 1823, from which the present variety has been 
diseminated. See N. E. Farmer, vol. x, page 105—and 
vol vi. page 82. Dec. 14. 


Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, &c. 

JUST received and: for sale at J. B. Russell’s Seed 
Stere, No. 504 North Market Street, Boston— 

Advice to Young Men, and (incidentally) to Young 
Women, in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life ; in a 
seies of Letters addressed to a Youth, a Bachelor, a 
Lever, a Husband, a Citizen, or a subject. By William 
Cobbett. Price 50 cents. 

One copy only, just received from London, of Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, with many hundred wood 
elgiavings; new edition, greatly enlarged and improv- 
e. Price $11,00. Dec. 28 


Knowledge for the People. 

LILLY & WAIT and CARTER & HENDEE, have 
this day published, ‘KNowLEpGE FoR THE ProPLe, 
No. 5—or the plain Why and Because—on popular Che- 
mstry.’ Price 124 cts. They also continue to republish 
the © Library of Entertaining Knowledge,’ a beautiful 
work, which grows rapidly in public favor—price 40 cts. 
each part. Published under the direction of the British 
Scciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,—and 
combining in a delightful manner, what should never be 
separately attempted, Instruction and Amusement. 


European Leeches. 


The subscriber has made such arrangements abroad 
as to enable him to be constantly supplied with the gen- 
uine medical Leech. All orders wili receive prompt at- 
tention. EBENEZER WIGHT, 

46, Milk street, opposite Federal-st., Apothecary. 




















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








FROM TO 
| barrel 300) 350 
| ton |112 00/115 00 
“6 125 00/130 00 
bushel 90; 100 


AppLes, russettings, . 
AsHes, pot, first sort, 

pearl, first sort, ‘ ° 
Beans, white, . 


BEEF, mess, . ; ; ; barrel | 10 00) 10 50 
prime, . . . “ 775) 800 
Cargo,No.1,. . . | « 700) 750 

Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, | pound 16 18 

CueEEsE, new milk, . A <a 6 7 

skimmed milk, -  , | «“ 3 
FLAXSEED, ; ‘ ‘ bushel| 112) 150 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 650) 675 

Genesee, . ° ; “ 725) 775 
Alexandria, . ; ‘ st 637| 687 
Baltimore, wharf, . ee 5 75) 600 

Gratin, Corn, Northern, . . | bushel 85 90 

Corn, Southern yellow, | se 75 80 

oe. . ~~ Ee 95] 98 

Barley, ; : ‘ ” 112} 120 

Oats, . ‘ , ‘ ¥ 48 50 

Hay, : ‘ ‘ . ; cwt. 65 70 

Hoa’s Lar», first sort, new, . “6 9 60} 10 00 

Hops, Ist quality, . , . x 13 00) 14 00 

Lime, i ; , , , cask 125; 130 

PLAIsTER PARis retails at ‘ ton 325) 337 

Pork, clear, ‘ ‘ . | barrel | 16 00) 17 00 
Navy mess, . , ; “ 1300} 400 
Cargo, No. 1, ‘ R " 13 00) 13 50 

Seeps, Herd’s Grass, ' . |bushel} 200) 225 
Red Top, northern, és 67 75 
Red Clover, northern, pound 8 10 


TA.LuLow, tried, ‘ 2 ‘ ewt. 9 50} 10 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 55 60 
““ 











Merino, mix’d with Saxony, 65 70 
Merino, §ths, washed, . sad 52 55 
Merino, half blood, : “ 48 50 
Merino, quarter, . . “ 43; 45 
Native, washed, . : ” 40} 42 
= _ { Pulled superfine, fe 60 62 
53 | 1st Lambs, .. “ 55 58 
$2424, “ os 7 38} 40 
Szi3d, « — «“ 28) 30 
A Ist Spinning,. . ” 45 48 


Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less. 





PROVISION MARKET. 








Beer, best pieces, pound 8; 10 
Pork, fresh, best p eces, “ 64 
whole hogs, . . ‘ es 54 64 
VEAL, ‘. : “6 6 | 8 
MutTTon, . ae 4| 8 
PouLTrRY, . ' , | ws se. . 
BuTTeER, keg and tub, an 12; 15 
lump, best, é | “ 16; 18 

Ea6s, retail, . | dozen 25| 87 
MEAL, Rye, retail, bushel 117 
Indian, retail, , . 6 100 
PoTATOEs, ‘ “ 37 40 


. . . | 
CrpeER, (according to quality,) . | barrel| 400/ 500 








Brieuton Marxet—Monday, Jan. 23. 
[Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. } 

At market this day 272 Beef Cattle,92 Stores, 493 Sheep, 
and 80 Swine. The Swine are the same which we have 
several times before reported, but were today all sold. 

Pricres.— Beef Cattle—The number of Beef Cattle 
at market today was quite limited as will be perceived 
above, and a small advance was effected. We quote ex- 
tra at $5 33 a5 50; prime 5 a 5 25, good 4 67 a 484, thin 
375450. The number of extra Cattle was probably 
about 30—one or two yoke brought something more 
than 5 50. 

Stores—But a few sales were effected. 

Sheep—We noticed one lot taken at about 450; one 
lot at 400; one et 380; one at 8 60, and one at 3 00— 
all of which have been ‘ stall-fed.’ 

Cows and Calves—We noticed several prime at mar- 
ket, but no sales were effected. 

Swine—One lot of Barrows was taken at 4c.; the re~ 
mainder Sows and Barrows to close, at 3c. 
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From the Illinois Monthly Magazine. 
THE PRAIRIE. 
The prairie was clad in its richest array, 
Its brightest of scarlet, and gayest of green, 
And the sun seemed to pause in his luminous way, 
And to sparkle with joy o’er the beautiful scene. 


The flowers—though florists will hardly agree, } 
To a doctrine so strange and so novel to them— 
Were blushing, and bowing, and making as free 
As if cach had a heart in its delicate stem. 


Every gay little bud had a smile for her peers, 

Though the violet certainly looked rather blue ; 

And the blush of the rose seemed to glow through her 
tears, ° 

But perhaps, as *t was early, the drops were of dew. 


Had you seen them, dear Myra, you never again 
Had been sceptic enough to deny that a flower 
Has tender sensations and pleasure and pain, 
And sweet recollections of sunshine and shower. 


The wild deer was gracefully bounding along, 

And tossing his antlers so proudly the while, 

That the gay little blossoms he cantered among 
Were restrained by good manners alone from a smile. 


The prairie bird strutted about, with the air 
Of a tragedy king, or a comedy lover, 

While a pair of fond turtles, an amorous pair, 
Were quietly cooing a love-lecture over. 


And music—such music ! the air bore along, 

As it swept the green hillocks, and shook the lone tree ; 
The prairie bird’s note, and the mocking bird’s song, 
And the hoot of the owl, and the hum of the bee, 


And the cracking of twigs as the wolf trotted by, 

And the bark of the hunter’s dog, far o’er the plain, 

The report of the rifle, and the fawn’s plaintive cry, 
And the dirge of the crow, and the shriek of the crane ! 


And the cattle-bell tinkling, just heard, far away, 

And a farmer’s boy whistling, the time to beguile ; 
And a voice in my heart—what it was I can’t say, 
That was warbling of Myra and love all the while. 


And I thought how delightful a change it would be, 
When disposed to forsake the clay form I inhabit, 
To live upon dew like a delicate bee, 

Or to gallop through grass like a deer—or a rabbit. 


Or to a chaste bud with an aspect of snow ; 

Or a dandy of flowers, a gaudy gay fellow; 

On the wide sunny prairie to dance and to bow, 
With a mantle of green, with a trimming of yellow. 


And I thought—but I happened just then to awake— 
How the best settled intellects sometimes will rove, 
And yet ’tis a pleasant excursion to take, 

With Mab, o’er the prairies, when one is in love ! 

OLD SETTLERS OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

The following extract of a letter from Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald to his Mother is taken from 
Moore’s life of that personage. Mr Moore says 
that this letter affords one of the instances where 
‘a writer may be said to be a poet without know- 
ing it.’ 

* My dearest Mother,—Here I am, after a very 
long and fatiguing journey. I had no idea of what 
it was: it was more like a campaign than any- 
thing else, except in one material point, that of 
having no danger. I should have enjoyed it most 
completely but for the musquitos, but they took off 
a great deal of my pleasure : the millions of them 
are dreadful. If it had not been for this incon- 
venience, my journey would have been delightful. 
The country is almost in a state of nature, as well 
as its inhabitants. There are four sorts of these : 











the Indians, the French, the old English settlers, 
and now the refugees from the other parts of 
America: the last seem the most civilized. 

‘The old settlers are almost as wild as Indians, 
but lead a very comfortable life; they are all 
farmers, and live entirely within themselves,— 
They supply all their own wants by their centri- 
vances, so that they seldom buy anything. They 
ought to be the happiest people in the world, 
but they do not seem to know it. They imagine 
themselves poor because they have no money, 
without considering they do not want it: every- 
thing is done by barter, and you will often find a 
farmer well supplied with everything, and yet not 
have a shilling in money. Any man that will 
work is sure, in a few years, to have a comfortable 
farm: the first eighteen months is the only hard 
time, and that in most places is avoided, particu- 
larly near the rivers, for in every one of them a 
man will catch in a day enough to feed him for 
the year. In the winter, with very little trouble, 
he supplies» himself with meat by killing moose- 
deer ; and in summer with pigeons, of which the 
woods are full. These he must subsist on till he 
has cleared ground enough to raise a little grain, 
which a hard-working man will do in the course 
of a few months. By selling his moose skins, 
making sugar out of the maple-tree, and by a few 
days’ work for other people, for which he gets 
great wages, he soon acquires enough to purchase 
acow. This, then, sets him up, and he is sure, in 
a few years, to have a comfortable supply of every 
necessary of life. I came through a whole trac 
of country peopled by Irish, who came out not 
worth a shilling, and have all now farms, worth 
(according to the value of money in this country,) 
from £1000 to £3000. 

‘The equality of everybody, and of their man- 
ner of life, I like very much. There are no gep- 
tlemen ; everybody is on a footing, provided je 
works and wants nothing ; every man is exactly 
what he can make himself, or has made himself 
by industry. The more children a man has the 
better: his wife being brought to bed is as joyful 
news as his cow calving; the father has no utea- 
siness about providing for them, as this is done by 
the profit of their work. By the time they are fit 
to settle, he can always afford them two oxen, a 
cow, a gun, and an axe, and in a few years, if they 
work, they will thrive. 

‘IT came by a settlement along one of the rivers, 
which was all the work of one pair; the old man 
was seventytwo, the old lady seventy; they Ind 
been there thirty years; they came there wth 
one cow, three children, and one servant; there 
was not a living being within sixty miles of then. 
The first year they lived mostly on milk aad 
marsh leaves; the second year they contrived to 
purchase a bull, by the produce of their moase 
skins and fish: from this time they got on very 
well ; and there are now five sons and a daughier 
all settled in different farms along the river for the 
space of twenty miles, and all living comfortably 
and at ease. The old pair live alone in the litle 
log cabin they first settled in, two miles from any 
of their children; their little spot of ground is enl- 
tivated by these children, and they are supplied 
with so much butter, grain, meat, &c, from each 
child, according to the share he got of the land ; 
so that the old folks have nothing to do but to 
mind their house, which is a kind of inn they keep, 
more for the sake of the company of the few trav- 
ellers there are than for gain. 





‘I was obliged to stay a day with the old peo. 
ple on account of the tides, which did not answer 
for going up the river till next morning ; it was, | 
think, as odd and as pleasant a day (in its way) as 
ever I passed. I wish I could describe it to 
you, but I cannot, you must only help it out with 
your own imagination. Conceive, dearest mother, 
arriving about twelve o’clock in a hot day at 
little cabin upon the side of a rapid river, the 
banks all covered with woods, not a house jy, 
sight,—and there finding a little old, clean, tidy 
woman spinning, with an old man of the same 
appearance weeding salad. We had come for ten 
miles up the river without seeing anything but 
woods. The old pair, on our arrival, got as active 
as if only five-and-twenty, the gentleman getting 
wood and water, the lady frying bacon and eggs, 
and both talking a great deal, telling their story, 
as I mentioned before, how they had been there 
thirty years, and how their children were settled, 
and when either’s back was turned, remarking 
how old the other had grown; at the same time al! 
kindness, chegrfulness, aud love to each other. 

‘The contrast of all this, which had passed 
during the day, with the quietness of the evening, 
when the spirits of the old people had a litt 
subsided, and began to wear off with the day, and 
with the fatigue of their little work,—sitting quiet- 
ly at their door, on the same spot they had _ lived 
in thirty years together, the contented thoughtful- 
ness of their countenance, which was increased 
by their age and the solitary life they had led, th 
wild quietness of the place, not a living creature 
or habitation to be seen, and me, Tony, and ow 
guide sitting with them, all on one log. Thi 
difference of the scene I had left,—the immense 
way I had to get from this little corner of the 
world, to see anything I loved,—the difference of 
the life I should lead from that of this old pair, 
perhaps at their age discontented, disappointed, and 
miserable, wishing for power, &c, &c,—my dear- 
est mother, if it was not for you, I believe I never 
should go home, at least I thought so at that 
moment.’ 





) 





Jewelry, Watches, and Fancy Goods. 
WM. M. WESSON, No. 105 Washington Street, 
Boston, is constantly supplied with a good assortment 
of Watches, Silver and Plated Ware, Jewelry, Cutlery. 
Trays of all kiads, Fancy Goods, §c, &c, which he will 
dispose of at as low arate as can be purchased in the 
city. ((¢ Watches repaired and warranted. 
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